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which we can never analyse. When Emily Bronte is describing an intermediate scene, the whole compass of her characters' lives, all that they have been, all that the future has in store for them, is involuntarily implied in it. "Her plot must have been in her mind as a complete pattern from the beginning, and the characters must have existed there, not in their diurnal, invariable form, but in movement, in their entire changing transit through time. Thackeray's characters, on the other hand, being perpetually complete and perpetually the same, might well have been herded loosely in his mind; there is no tension within them or in the action into which he puts them. There is this tension in dramatic characters; the tension between their completeness seen as fate, and their progression seen as development. In the very conception of them there is the problem of time. Time surrounds Becky Sharp, it is true; but it reveals Catherine Earnshaw. It is the element in which she unfolds and in which finally her fate is consummated. The end in the dramatic novel is therefore of extraordinary significance; not merely a rounding off of the story as in Vanity Fair, but the final